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no memory, no feeling, no thought, in fact no mental activity: a force 
having nothing to act upon would not act. That is why an immortal soul 
(which for Dr. Hollander is not identical with the mind) having no body 
could do nothing: it is only a power, an activity, that does not act. It 
seems that the search for the soul ends in an empty abstraction. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Dr. Hollander also rejects mecha- 
nism as an explanation of life. Life is not mind; for the manifestation 
of mind nervous centers are necessary; yet life cannot be explained with- 
out force. " We do not know what the force is that gives a bit of pro- 
toplasm the capability of a living, thinking, and loving being." " The 
mechanistic conception of life and mind is like regarding a symphony as 
vibrations of atmospheric waves. So it is, but that is not all " (Vol. II, 
page 327). 

Frank T hilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads, and an Annotated 
Bibliography. By Robert Ernest Hume. Oxford University Press, 
1921.— pp. xvi, 539. 

This stout volume has been many years in preparation, and is probably 
destined to remain for a long time the standard English translation of the 
Upanishads. Its author, Dr. Hume, was born in India, the son of the 
veteran missionary of Ahmednagar. An early portion of his manhood 
activities also lay in India, and more recently he has been there during the 
preparation of a part of this work. His regular academic post, however, 
is that of Professor of the History of Religions in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Hume has drawn to his support' notable assistance. Thus, the in- 
troductory essay and part of the translation originally took form under 
the supervision of Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, 
deeply versed in both the religion and philosophy of every period of In- 
dia; and the entire work has since been revised by him in manuscript. 
Further, the translation has derived much value from the patient effort 
of Dr. George Haas, for some years co-editor of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, whose scholarship, accuracy, and deep sym- 
pathy with India's thought have not yet met with due recognition, except 
in limited circles. Dr. Haas gave the work "the benefit' of his scholar- 
ship and technical skill," "revised the entire manuscript before it went to 
press," afforded " generous assistance extending over a long series of 
years." It is believed that a large part of the precision of the transla- 
tions is due to this quiet worker. Such service might well have been 
recognized upon the title-page also, and not simply in the preface. 
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Repeated testings show that the translation has been thoroughly well 
done. " It has been the aim of the translator to prepare a rendering that 
represents, as faithfully as possible, the form and meaning of the San- 
skrit text. A literal equivalent, even though lacking in fluency or grace 
of expression, has been preferred throughout to a fine phrase that less 
exactly reproduces the original" (p. xii). Appreciating the value of this 
modest ideal, the execution seems highly satisfactory. 

An introductory essay of some seventy pages devoted to an Outline of 
the Philosophy of the Upanishads adds greatly to the interest of the vol- 
ume. And yet, perhaps this is the part which is most open to criticism. 
It seems to be written under the control of the dominant idea that the 
essential drift of the Upanishads is towards an abstract pantheism like 
that of Sankara. Assuming this a priori, the author reconstructs "what 
may very probably have been its order of development" (p. 69). A con- 
siderable amount of higher criticism is necessary to so arrange the litera- 
ture that this result may stand out. But this is too clear by half. A 
dozen types of philosophical motives are operative in the Upanishad lit- 
erature, and even in each stage of that literature. The whole question of 
effective systemafization is a problem for the later metaphysicians, San- 
kara and Ramanuga and others. We must not read back into the Upani- 
shads as such a perfection of pantheism which was as yet too advanced 
for them. 

The author admits, indeed, that " There are not the chronological data 
in the Upanishads upon which an unquestioned order can be maintained 
throughout" (p. 70). "The purpose has been, therefore, to discern the 
different tendencies that are undoubtedly present in the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, and to present them in what seems the most probable order 
of development. For the purposes of exposition there have been fol- 
lowed out and connected with each other certain lines of thought which 
in the actual development of the philosophy could hardly have been as 
independent as they are here set forth." 

Precisely. But this mild statement covers a strongly partisan interpre- 
tation of the development and meaning of this entire literature, colored 
in the interest of the Sankara school, and going far beyond the facts. 
The very name of Ramanuga does not even occur in the ample index, 
while Sankara is cited nearly two dozen times. Is such a literary method 
justified, even when avowed? To be sure, the author's ultimate purpose 
is not to foster orthodox Brahmanic pantheism. " Can such faith in such 
form, although it has laid hold of the profound truths of ultimate unity 
and spirituality, be expected to furnish the highly inspiring religion of 
progress and the elaborately articulated philosophy correlated with 
science, which modern India demands?" (p. 71). "Would that the 
people of Rome had only one neck." 

But the theistic elements and tendencies in the Upanishads need a larger 
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recognition than this essay affords. It may be that India can make such 
a development of these elements as to serve her essential needs without 
sacrificing the vital meaning of the Upanishad literature. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Les Philosophies Pluralistes VAngleterre et D'Ameriqae. Par Jean 

Wahl. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. 323. 

This illuminating study of Anglo-Saxon pluralism will be heartily 
welcomed by the English-speaking world. One of the chief of its many 
merits is that' from first to last it views this pluralism in its setting or 
context in recent thought and life. Thus, in Book I (pp. 1-36) the 
author examines English and American monism, carefully characterizing 
both the pluralistic moments and tendencies in monism, itself, and the 
moments and tendencies against which pluralism arose as a protest. 
Book II (pp. 37-100) surveys the various influences (German, Polish, 
French, English, and American) which entered into the formation of 
Anglo-Saxon pluralism. A brief characterization of I'esprit anglais and 
of I'esprit americain is included here. Books III and IV contain exposi- 
tions of a variety of Anglo-Saxon pluralisms together with analyses of 
the criticisms of monism submitted by the several types. Book III (pp. 
101-175) treats the thought of William James; Book IV (pp. 176-238) 
pluralistic idealisms and realisms, and pluralistic tendencies in certain 
psychologists and logicians. These pluralisms are exhibited in their in- 
terrelationships as well as in their relation to monism. In the Conclusion 
the author passes in review the main features of pluralism and contrasts 
them with some of the more distinctive features of monism and mo- 
nadism. He also traces the stages in the development or dialectic of 
pluralism. It is maintained that in a general way these main features 
and stages of pluralism may be connected with diverse and varying 
needs, temperaments, and intellectual preoccupations of the different 
pluralists, or with the various influences under which they successively 
came. Two types of contradictions in Anglo-Saxon pluralism are noted. 
The first may be illustrated by the apparent affirmation and denial of 
the existence of substance, and can perhaps be solved within the bounds 
of pluralism. The affirmation of both the universal participation of 
things in one another and the complete isolation of some from others 
may be taken as an instance of the second type. This type forces us to 
transcend pluralism. Certain inadequacies ,of pluralism and of monism 
are pointed out. Pluralism is said to oppose falsely ideas which imply 
one another: the absolute and the relative, the infinite and the finite, the 
eternal and the temporal. Or, again, "the idea of elements is no less 
abstract than the idea of whole; the real is concrete totality" (p. 259). 



